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COUNTY LIBRARIES 


The proposal for county library service was before the county boards 


of a number of counties at the regular November meetings. Due to the 
local conditions the details of the plans differed. Several carefully worked 
out budgets were presented. In some cases the presentation at this time 
was intended rather as an introduction of the subject, with the expectation 
that some definite action might be asked for later. In two cases, the 
matter came to a definite vote and was voted down by the county board. 
In both cases, however, we understand that the opposition was to any 
addition to county taxation at this time, rather than any fundamental 
disapproval of the proposition. 

In two counties, however, Brown and Racine, we can report a successful 
effort. In Brown county the board voted $2,200.00 to the Kellogg public 
library of Green Bay and $500.00 to the De Pere public library in order to 
make these two libraries open free to all the people of the county. Since 
last year when a similar proposition had been voted down the sentiment 
in favor of this service had grown so definite throughout the rural sections 
of the county that the board responded to this demand of the citizens. 
This is the first time in Wisconsin that this particular plan of a divided 
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appropriation calling upon the service of two libraries in the same county 
has been tried. We shall all be interested to watch the development of this 
new county service. 

In Racine the matter has been under consideration for some time, as 
reported in the Bulletin. Over 1,000 county borrowers had been getting 
free service from the Racine city library. This showed the desire for ex- 
tension service. A detailed careful statement had heen prepared showing 
the economical possibilities of work from the Racine public library. The 
Education committee of the county board, and several individual members, 
made a thorough canvass of the general situation, visited the library, 
examined into the proposed plan. At the invitation of the committee Mr. 
S. A. McKillop, in charge of extension service for the Milwaukee public 
library, appeared before the board and explained the work in Milwaukee 
country. The Milwaukee plan has been adopted as the general basis for 
the proposition in Racine county. 

After thus carefully considering the whole matter the county board voted 
to approve the plan for county service from the Racine public library. A 
single appropriation of $2,500.00 is made for the year 1923 to cover the 
general overhead expenses of the system. The proposed contract will 
also cover an additional sum to be based upon circulation and paid to the 
library board quarterly, as in Milwaukee. 

We shall expect later to give more detailed statements as to just how 
these plans are worked out for these two counties. We may congratulate 
their people now upon this progressive action. Under the wise leadership 
of the city librarians concerned we may expect that such effective service 
may be provided that the system shall become a necessity from the start. 
This action also furnishes inspiration and suggestion for those in other 
counties who are working to bring this county-wide book service to all 
their people. We shall look forward to continued progress through the 
year. 





THE NOON RUSH 


Children’s Book Week, 1922 
By Irma M. Walker,* Assistant Librarian, Hibbing Public Library, Hibbing, Minn. 

















to draw a circle on the map of Europe, 


LISTEN! 
beginning at Scotland and running 
What ° 9 
at is the ee you've read? around to the right through Scandinavia, 


What book didn’t you like? 
Tell at desk in Children’s Room 





This is the sign that the children of 
our library have read this week as they 
come pouring in at noon. A motley, 
roistering lot they are, too. If you were 


*Irma M. Walker, Wisconsin Library School, 1915. 


Russia, the Balkans, Thrace, Italy and 
back to Scotland again, your circle would 
enclose the home lands of most of our 
small patrons. Many of them have been 
born across the seas, and their first rec- 
ollections are of the big boat and the 
tiresome trains that carried them to the 
country of the Big Iron Mines where 
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father found work and a new home. 

In the mining locations where the three 
hundred-ton steam shovels gnaw at the 
earth all day and the ore trains rattle 
down to Duluth all night, their parents 
live with groups of their countrymen 
much as they did in the old country. 
Their American contacts are made chiefly 
through Mihiel in the day school, father 
in the night school, and through the 
Americanization teachers who visit 
mother in the home. Since the mining 
locations may be miles from the town it- 
self, all pupils except the smallest ones 
are transported in buses to the town 
schools, as many as eight hundred pupils 
being transported in one system. At 
noon this means the release of several 
hundred children all primed for mischief 
and no place to go. Scorning the effem- 
inacy of hot school lunches, groups of 
these hardy Northmen gather on the li- 
brary steps to eat a frozen lunch and 
then hasten into the warm attractiveness 
of the children’s room. 

Children troop in, flock in, swarm in, 
red faced and panting with haste. Every 
chair and bench is full of squirming hu- 
manity; children sit in window seats or 
read stretched full length on the floor, 
caps underneath for safe keeping; a dis- 
tracted librarian rushes about distribut- 
ing Little Orphant Annie or Baldy of 
Nome or upsets rattling dinner buckets 
as she trips over the recumbent forms on 
her way to the catalogue. Mittens are 
lost and stereoscopes clatter. The desk 
staff is trying to twist tongues and adjust 
spelling capacities to fit the kinks of for- 
eign names in the file. Says the Young 
Scandinavian Assistant, “How do I know 
whether that child is Sophie Smolenski 
or Annie Smelnitzki? And it’s a social 
indiscretion to ask.” The reference li- 
brarian can only nod her head, for she 
is hearing a question on the “effect of 
frost on excavation” in one ear, and an- 
other for “sponges for geography” in the 
other, while feebly pointing to a pile of 
“pictures of Puritans” to a teacher defi- 
cient in sign language. 

For about ten days now our children’s 
librarian has been surrounded by small 
fry, reporting the books they have read. 
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Their exact phrases were set down and 
posted beside the original bulletin which 
is besieged by their interested authors. 
This or that review is pointed out by 
none too clean fingers and the pretty 
cream paper is rapidly becoming 
smudged, whereat the children’s divinity 
only smiles and lets them smudge on. It 
is not only the children who are inter- 
ested, for in the calm that follows the 
noon exit, the adults gather round the 
poster to read and smile. Said an in- 
structor in the Junior College, “It is sel- 
dom one would get such a fresh view- 
point of a child’s reactions, for in this 
case they have had no background of 
culture or adult opinion to influence 
them.” Says Edith Azzo, “little mother” 
to four younger than herself ‘About the 
Three Bears. It seems in a way Goldi- 
locks was rather greedy to eat from all 
those bowls.” 


Boys and girls felt differently about the 
same book. John Maloney says of Treas- 
ure Island, “Exciting—liked John Sliver 
best. They’re always fighting.” But Bes- 
sie Ponack “Didn’t like it because it was 
so much about murdering—and didn’t 
like when they carried their knives in 
their mouths.” Tom Sawyer was reported 
early and often. 

Of Mark Twain, Ethel Edelstein said, 
“I saw the author who wrote that book 
in the Connecticut Yankee (movie). The 
book Connecticut Yankee isn’t like the 
picture.” Now, what are we going to do 
about that? A remedy is urgently needed. 

They were shrewd enough to hit on the 
ethical values of the great imaginative ad- 
ventures. Nurmi Maki reported on Rob- 
inson Crusoe. “I liked this book because 
they made dishes out of clay and that’s 
the way we got our dishes. Liked it be- 
cause they killed Indians.” Townley St. 
Savior said, “I liked how he found the 
Island, all the fruit in the Island and all 
those things.” Charles Claypoole says 
of Swiss Family Robinson, “Best book I 
ever read—I usually like a family or 
group of persons cast out upon an island 
and they have to make a way for them- 
selves.” 

The reviews that the staff liked best 
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were those which revealed the personali- 
ties of the children contributing. Uuno 
Parkkinen gave us this: Leighton— 
Golden Galleon. “Because about two boys 
that wanted to go and get Spanish ship’s 
treasure—got a big share of it—saw great 
big green thing with eight arms and two 
eyes, and when they saw the Golden Gal- 
leon they got into it and found it full 
of gold—later they went onto another 
ship with their gold and back home.” 


We wish you knew Uuno. He is a 
papery looking child because of his white 
hair and his pale eyes almost obscured 
by white eyelashes. He appears to have 
no expression, but when his imagination 
is fired, his weak blue eyes darken and 
his whole winning personality is revealed 
like a lamp through a parchment shade. 
Perhaps some day he will interpret the 
Finnish-American people to you in verse. 

And Jean Mackenzie! Eight years old 
—beautiful, bold, no inhibitions to speak 
of—right impulses—at the close of her 
career she’ll be either on the mourner’s 
bench or in the angel choir. She says of 
one of her book heroines: “It’s about a 
little girl—she’s little-aged—the book has 
big printing.” 

Bertha Carter thought “Little Women 
were always so happy and they kept their 
home so nice when their mother was 
away. When the little girl died, I cried.” 
Bertha’s own mother, a gentle Finnish 
woman, was the victim of two “Enoch 
Arden” episodes, one in Helsingfors and 
one in this country. The Finnish hus- 
band was not inclined to support a fam- 
ily of immigrants after he got them over 
here; Bertha’s American father deserted 
the family when she was born. The 
mother supported her brood by washing 
for some years, living in a draughty two- 
room squatter cabin. She died, leaving 
Bertha alone and unwanted by the first 
family. Her American father has never 
been heard from, but the Finnish parent 
has turned up now that the older chil- 
dren are old enough to support him. Lit- 
tle Miss Step lives with distant relatives 
in a big Finnish boarding house; she ap- 
pears happy and can afford to shed gen- 
erous tears over tragedies in books. 

Heidi is loved “because of the moun- 
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tains.” When they ask for “Long Nose” 
we know they mean Pinnochio. Peter 
Beasey says “When a man was cutting 
wood he heard something squeal and 
made a little boy out of wood. When he 
went to school all the boys made fun of 
him because he was a wooden boy and he 
felt so ashamed of himself and all the 
boys threw books at him. His nose grew 
big as a telephone.” 

Marion Galassi is a comparatively new- 
comer from Italy. He reviewed Altshe- 
ler’s Forest Runners. ‘When learning 
the English language the boy at school 
told me a good book—I got it and read it 
and others. I like to get books because 
they help me to learn language. I was in 
fifth grade when I read it.” Pious haters 
of Altshelers will now hold up their 
hands. He liked Seton’s Two Little Sav- 
ages “because it was about the woods and 
they tried to live like Indians. In my 
own country out there (Italy) I read 
about great men—most books in that 
country are about great men.” 

Here is one from a wistful young 
dreamer. Brown, The flower princess. 
“All the princes had to come to her 
(Flower princess) and find the flower of 
her heart. And there was a boy that was 
musical, a doctor and he loved flowers 
just as well as princesses. So one day 
early in the morning, he went into the 
garden—he found the princess’s heart in 
the morning, in the morning glory and 
then they were married!” 

Another true boy is Clifford Rasch, who 
reviewed “Rising Wolf, the Blackfoot.” 
“Liked the fighting in it. Always liked 
horses and there’s lots of riding in it of 
war horses. I read it three or four months 
ago. At one time I take about Eskimos, 
all I can find, again about mountain 
peaks.” Of Austin’s Trail book he says: 
“Didn’t like it. It didn’t tell nothin’ about 
trails.” 

But what’s the use? We can’t begin to 
introduce you to the ingeniousness of our 
flocks and hordes. You must go on 
the Great Lakes up to Duluth, then north 
ninety miles through the cut-over coun- 
try till you get to the Big Pits. When 
you have watched the miners “getting out 
the ore,” you must come over to the li- 
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brary and watch their children getting 
out their books. One is important from 
the industrial standpoint; the other is 
necessary to our national consciousness. 
Our library door means to the least of 
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these, enjoyment, culture, self-expression, 
intelligent citizenship and its privileges. 
That is why we smile through the noon 
rush. 





CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK IN WISCONSIN 
November 12-18, 1922 


Compiled by Ethel M, Fair from reports received by the Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission 


Fifty-two libraries in the state cele- 
brated Children’s Book Week in 1922, ac- 
cording to the reports received by the 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission. 
Everywhere special exhibits of children’s 
books were held, not only in the library, 
but also in local stores, as at Lancaster, 
in the Post Office or at the schools or a 
meeting of the Woman’s Club. The dis- 
play in a large store window in Beloit 
was reproduced in an excellent photo- 
graph. The librarians offered their serv- 
ices in advising parents regarding desir- 
able books for the children’s Christmas 
gifts, Lake Mills, La Crosse, and West 
Bend, and possibly others, even taking 
orders for their patrons for books in- 
cluded in the exhibit. 


The week was launched at Racine by 
two full pages of book notes, prize es- 
says, book reviews written by the school 
children, and lists of recommended titles 
in the daily papers; and the following 
program was announced and carried out: 


Every afternoon—Exhibit of books at 
the public library with attendants in 
charge to give information and take or- 
ders for the buying of books. 

Thursday—At Washington Junior High, 
three-minute speeches by members of the 9-B 
classes. 

Friday—At Franklin Junior High, a three- 
act play, the main part of which was written 
and will be produced by Miss Menacher’s 
9-A classes, introducing scenes from “The 
Odyssey,” “Julius Caesar,” “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” “Little Women,” “Little Men,” “Tom 
Sawyer,” “Joan of Arc.” “Rip Van Winkle,” 
and other well known books. 

At Washigton Junior High School—Original 
plays by three classes. 

Impersonations of characters in favorite 
books by an 8-B class. 

An original play by an 8-A class. 


An original play, “Fairy Tales Illustrated,” 
by Miss Fox’s class; representations of daily 
papers, popular magazines and familiar books 
by Miss Fahey’s class, 

Other specially planned programs were 
carried out at Eau Claire, Galesville, Kil- 
bourn, Piatteville Public Library and 
Platteville Normal cooperating, Portage, 
where Miss Zona Gale spoke, West Allis, 
West Bend, Wisconsin Rapids, and Port 
Washington. 

Prize essay contests were conducted at 
Brodhead, Delavan, Fort Atkinson, Gales- 
ville, Ladysmith, New London, Port 
Washington, Superior, and Washburn. 
Poster contests were included in some of 
these cities and also at Kilbourn and 
Milwaukee. In some cases book prizes 
were Offered by the library. In Beloit the 
contest was conducted by the Daily News. 

Many libraries distributed copies of The 
Book Shelf for Boys and Girls, or the 
A. L. A. list of Children’s books for Christ- 
mas presents, or specially prepared lists 
issued by the library itself. 

Barron, Fennimore, Kilbourn, Lady- 
smith, Milwaukee, New Richmond, Port 
Washington, Spring Green, Tomah, and 
West Allis held special story hours. Par- 
ents were specially invited to one of the 
story hours in Milwaukee, where they 
heard stories which they, in turn, might 
tell to their children. 

At Barron the librarian issued personal 
invitations to the members of the City 
Council, the Library Board and others, 
using the Children’s Book Week poster 
post card. Everywhere larger posters 
were freely used for advertising, both in 
the libraries and in stores or other prom- 
inent places. Many of the posters were 
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made by grade or high school pupils, or 
by friends of the library. Oakfield used 
not only its own posters, but also a col- 
lection borrowed from the Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission for the occa- 
sion. 

Lists of books suggested for Christmas 
presents were published in the daily pa- 
pers, as well as lists of popular titles or 
a list of the new books recently received 
at the library. Many of these lists were 
accompanied by annotations which gave 
the reader a basis of judgment in selec- 
tion. 

Further publicity was secured through 
the moving picture theaters at Kilbourn, 
New London, West Allis, West Bend, and 
Barron. At Barron the theater plans to 
run a special film every month and 
weekly slides of library news. 

Without the assistance of members of 
the women’s clubs and other friends of 
the libraries, such programs as were 
planned at Milwaukee, Racine, West Allis, 
West Bend, and Portage could not have 
been carried out. Here various commit- 
tees from the schools or women’s clubs 
helped to make the necessary arrange- 
ments, or acted as hostesses on the va- 
rious days, or served as judges of con- 
tests, or contributed prizes for the con- 
tests. The librarians in many places, 
such as Sheboygan, gave talks in the 
schools or before the American Associa- 
tion of University Women at Beloit and 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion at Kenosha. 

Delavan marked with a gold star the 
cards of all the children who drew books 
during the week. This scheme proved so 
popular that a shortage of gold stars was 
threatened. New London used a plan of 
giving Library Club buttons to all the 
children holding cards at the library. 

The principle of selection of the books 
on exhibit at several of the libraries de- 
serves to be especially noted. The Madi- 
son Free Library displayed books in at- 
tractive editions which could be bought 
at a moderate price. The exhibit included 
also an interesting collection of old chil- 
dren’s books, some of which dated from 
1808. At Fort Atkinson the exhibit con- 
sisted of examples of good and of poor 
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illustrating, and of good and of poor bind- 
ing. Milwaukee included easy books in 
foreign languages. 

At Neillsville the librarian offered to 
give suggestions on books for Christmas 
gifts. Withee and Monroe published lists 
of books. Mayville used posters. And 
the following libraries observed the week 
by exhibits of children’s books: 


Algoma Merrill 
Boscobel Neenah 
Chippewa Falls New Richmond 
Columbus Oconto 
Cumberland Oshkosh 
Fox Lake Plymouth 
Green Bay Rice Lake 
Janesville Sparta 
Manitowoc Watertown 
Marshfield Waukesha 
Menasha Wausau 


Gleaned from the Reports of Children’s 
Book Week 


“Nothing makes better citizens than 
better books.”—Milwaukee. 


“Are you wrinkling your brow over 
what to give for Christmas? Let the li- 
brary help clear away your worries.”— 
Marshfield. 


“Come and hear the story of how the 
old lady got home with her pig.’—Oconto. 


“Penrod is a book that affords great 
pleasure. It will not exactly teach you 
anything that will be of help in future 
life, but it gives a feeling of boys.”— 
Mabel Holy, 8th grade, Racine. 


Master Skylark 


Oh, you foolisk Master Skylark 
What ever made you sing, 

So that nasty Master Carew 
Made you sing before the king? 


You went through so many troubles 
Because you did not know 

That the great Master Player 
Would put you in the show. 


You were rewarded for your troubles. 
When you did come home at last, 
There was in your safe possession 
A fine, sweet little lass. 
Robert Meier, 9th grade, Racine. 
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THE FIRST FIFTY TITLES FOR A MUNICIPAL REFERENCE COLLECTION 


By Sophia Hall,* Assistant and Librarian, Municipal Information Bureau, Madison 


It is hard to say which is of greater im- 
portance in the assembling of an ade- 
quate municipal collection, the basic ma- 
terial to be had from documentary 
sources or current publications from 
other libraries, city clerks, and civic or- 
ganizations—by exchange whenever prac- 
ticable. The chief cost—almost the only 
cost—for any of this material is the time 
and stationery necessary to ask for and 
acknowledge the publications. 

The following list is merely suggestive. 
There are many entries which will not 
be important in a municipality under 
25,000 unless there are unusual problems 
of a particularly awakened civic interest. 
And there are scores of additional 
sources too detailed to enumerate in 
these pages. 


United States Documents 


These may be had from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
or from the bureau named, and usually 
without cost. 


From the Census Bureau: 


Population statistics. 
Manufacturing statistics. 
Agricultural statistics. 

In these volumes are tabulated 
the total and average statistics for 
the United States as a whole, each 
state, the cities, villages, counties, 
and towns of each state, and classi- 
fications of the statistics under the 
various subjects. 


Abstract of the census with supple- « 


ment for Wisconsin. 

For the small library this volume 
may suffice. In the larger libraries 
it will be an advantage to have it 
in addition to the complete set. 
The statistics for Wisconsin in the 
supplement are very full. 


Financial statistics of cities. 

This volume is issued annually 
and includes tables of all sorts of 
municipal expense and indebted- 
—_ for cities over 30,000 popula- 
tion. 


General statistics of cities. 

There are two volumes, one pub- 
lished 1915, which contains statis- 
tics of organization, police depart- 
ments, water supply systems, etc.; 
and the cther, 1916, includes infor- 
mation about recreation facilities. 


Financial statistics of states. 
Of most value for its tables of 
tax rates and license fees. 


Special reports. 

Issued from time to time on such 
subjects as. 

Prisoners and juvenile delin- 
quents in the United States, 1910. 

Telephones, telegraphs, and mu- 
nicipal signaling systems, 1912. 

Central electric light and power 
stations, 1917. 

Electric railways, 1917. 


From the Standards Bureau: 
Electrical safety code. 
A very carefully worked out code 
that is the basis of the building 
code in several states and cities. 


From the Division of Building and 
Housing (Department of Commerce): 
A standard state zoning enabling act. 

Very recently prepared by the 
advisory committee on zoning, ap- 
pointed by Secretary Hoover. 


From the Agricultural Department: 
Trees for town and city streets. 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1208. 
Planting and care of street trees. 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1209. 


From the Bureau of Public Roads: 
Bulletins published occasionally re- 
lating to specifications and tests 
for materials used in road building. 


From the Public Health Service: 
Public health reports; and reprints 
therefrom. 


From the Geological Survey: 
Water supply papers. 
Topographical maps. 


From the Post Office: 
Postal guide. 


From Congress: 
Congressional directory. 


*Sophia Hall, Wisconsin Library School 1 916. 
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State Documents 


The following may be had from the Su- 
perintendent of Public Property, The Cap- 
itol, Madison, or from the department 
named: 


Wisconsin statutes (revised each ses- 
sion oi the legislature): 
Session laws. 

Be sure to get, also, the “slip 
laws” or bills as they are printed 
from day to day, session time. 
Many of these concern the welfare 
of municipalities, and the impor- 
tant time for people to be advised 
of them and for them to see the 
bills is before they are enacted. 

Reports of the Supreme Court. 

Wherein may be found all of the 
decisions made by the state Su- 
preme Court. If the library can 
possess a digest, it will be well 
equipped for case work, but digests 
are printed by legal publishers, and 
are expensive. Attorneys are quite 
sure to have a copy, so are county 
clerks and clerks of courts of rec- 
ord, and they will doubtless be 
kind enough to allow the librarian 
to consult their volumes. 

Blue book. 

Contains information relating to 
the state legislature and legisla- 
tors, and state departments. 

General charter law (pamphlet). 


From the Tax Commission: 
Compiled tax laws. 
Reports and bulletins. 
These bulletins contain various 
compilations relating to tax rates, 
assessed valuations, etc. 


From the Health Department: 
Compiled laws. 
Biennial reports. 
Monthly bulletin. 
Posters and folders. 
All these are indispensable. 


From the Railroad Commission: 
Compiled laws. 
Biennial reports. 
Decisions. 
Bulletins and separates. 

These concern electric and wa- 
ter power, street railways, and 
navigation, as well as railroads and 
terminals. 


From other departments, get the re- 
port of the attorney general; maps from 
the highway department; report of the 
state board of public instruction, and the 
official school directory; the report of the 
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industrial commission and its building 
and plumbing codes, also publications of 
the fire marshal’s division relating to fire 
prevention and protection; and the com- 
piled automobile laws from the secretary 
of state. 


Municipal Documents 


Address the city clerk for the follow- 
ing documents, and keep them on per- 
manent file: 


Ordinances. 
Reports and rulings from all of the de- 


partments, such as parks, health, 
civil service, schools, and financial 
records. 

Specifications. 


All of these municipal records are 
usually published in the local news- 
paper, and sometimes in the county 
“official” newspaper, and these most 
important records may be clipped 
from those sources. 


Reference Periodicals 


World’s Almanac. 

American Year Book. 

American City. 

The Municipality (temporarily suspended 
publication). 


National Municipal Review. 
Public Works (contains an index to cur- 
rent material on this subject). 


Engineering and Contracting. 

These continuations are compara- 
tively expensive. The first four are al- 
most indispensable; the others may or 
may not be advisable. 


New York—Municipal reference library. 
Notes. 

A very valuable index to current ar- 
ticles and publications. Its greatest 
value is its suggestiveness for collect- 
ing material. 


Public Affairs Information Service (The 
Wilson Company). 

Very vaiuable, but too expensive for 
any but the lerger libraries, unless sev- 
eral neighboring libraries can subscribe 
jointly. It, too, is a source of titles to 
be accumulated as well as an index to 
periodicals. 


Monthly list of state publications (Li- 
brary of congress). 

Lists many titles suggestive for mu- 
nicipalities, such as public health de- 
partment reports, civil service com- 
mission reports and rulings, etc., as 
well as titles directly bearing upon mu- 
nicipal problems. 
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The Mailing List 


There are many organizations that pub- 
lish articles or books of an educative na- 
ture, and they are usually glad to dis- 
tribute their literature to public libraries. 
Requests to such institutions and officers 
for material in which there is particular 
interest generally receive cordial re- 
sponse. Perhaps arrangements can be 
made with the local clerk for duplicates 
of the city’s documents for exchange pur- 
poses. 


Municipalities. Write the clerk of cities 
within and outside the state wherein pop- 
ulation or special conditions are similar. 

Civic and commercial organizations of 
such municipalities. 

Telephone company. Duplicate direc- 
tories for exchange may make a valuable 
return collection of directories. 

Municipal reference and research or- 
ganizations throughout the country. 

Secretaries of state in neighboring 
states. 

American City Bureau. 

American Civic Association. 

American Judicature Society. 

City Managers’ Association. 

Civic development department of the 
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United States Chamber of Commerce. 
Community Service, Inc. 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


National Clean-up and Paint-up Cam- 
paign Bureau. 

Proportional Representation League. 

Short ballot organization. 


The addresses of these and scores of 
other important organizations may be 
found in accumulated volume of the Pub- 
lic Affairs Information Service, or the Na- 
tional Municipal Review, and may also be 
learned from the Library Commission or 
from the Municipal Information Bureau. 


Editor’s Note 


It will be seen that Miss Hall’s article 
is of most direct application to the larger 
city libraries. But it has so much of def- 
inite suggestion in the use of documents 
and similar material that we believe even 
the smaller libraries can find here -guid- 
ance to sources of information too often 
neglected. Its value will depend upon 
your own initiative in applying it to your 
needs. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Edited by Mrs. Winifred Lemon Davis 


The Chronicles of America 


In response to inquiries from libraries 
of the state concerning Chronicles of 
America, the following is quoted from 
The Booklist of the A. L. A., October, 
1922: ‘An important series prepared 
with the purpose of popularizing the 
study of American history by presenting 
it in concise, attractive and readable 
form. While each volume is complete in 
itself, when read in succession they pre- 
sent a comprehensive picture of Ameri- 
can history, whose compact form, and in- 
teresting ‘story-telling’ quality make an 
appeal to many who would never read 
more scholarly or exhaustive histories. 
Those volumes that deal with phases or 
aspects of our national life are superior 
to those that deal more formally with 
history in its chronological sequence. 
Each volume has bibliographical note.” 


The work of fifty volumes is published 
in four editions, one, the textbook edi- 
tion, being available only as a duplicate; 
that is, after a library has purchased one 
edition, this text book edition or any sep- 
arate volume from it may be purchased. 
The one recommended for purchase is the 
Roosevelt edition, $119.25. If two vol- 
umes are bound in one, making the set 
25 in place of 50 volumes, the price is 
$87.75. 


Professor F. L. Paxson, University of 
Wisconsin, says of this work: “It is 
written with a view to interesting people 
who do not ordinarily read history. The 
series as a whole succeeds in its aim. As 
far as I have examined the volumes they 
are both interesting and reliable. I have 
no hesitation in recommending the work 
for general reading.” 
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Story Telling Aid 


Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. Stories 
to tell to children; a selected list with 
stories and poems for holiday pro- 
grams. 8d ed. 1921. Pittsburgh, Car- 
negie Library. 72p. pa. 30c postpaid. 
The list is arranged in groups of stories 

of special interest to children under seven 

years, from six to ten years, from eight 
to twelve, and over ten years of age; 
also stories and poems for holiday pro- 
grams; and classified list of stories. One 
or more sources are given for every story. 

Numerous brief comments on the charac- 

ter of the story are added. A most use- 

ful list. The preface to this edition states 
that “Few changes have been made in the 
text of the first edition except the addi- 
tion of several new story titles and the 
revision of the sources. The selection is, 
we believe, sufficiently comprehensive to 
meet ordinary library needs.” 

E. M. F. 


New Editions 


A new edition of Books to Grow On has 
been published by the Buffalo Public Li- 
brary. It sells for 10 cents. To quote 
from the preface: “It has been made up 
because of need to bridge over the tran- 
sition from the more intimate service 
which the children are used to in the 
children’s rooms to the less personal serv- 
ice of the circulation department.” 

A new and revised edition of a Book 
Shelf of Modern Poets, compiled by Amy 
Lowell for Doubleday, Page & Company, 
New York City, has been published by 
them, and will be sent free upon request 
to those writing the company. 


French Magazines 


Inquiries frequently come to the public 
library asking for the names of French 
magazines desirable for high school 
classes in French. The following infor- 
mation supplied by one who knows this 
field will help to meet these inquiries: 

L’Illustration, a weekly illustrated pa- 
per, and Les Annales Litteraires et Poli- 
tiques, also weekly, illustrated, and less 
expensive than the other. Both may be 
obtained through G. E. Stechert, 151-155 
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West 25th Street, New York City. A 
daily paper, Le Matin, or L’Echo de Paris 
would be good. La Revue de Paris is a 
good monthly publication, not illustrated, 
but of general interest. These also may 
be ordered through the Stechert Com- 
pany. 

Le Petit Journal, published twice a 
month by Doubleday, Page & Company, 
is a useful little publication. Librarians 
would do well to write to the firms 
named, and have on hand the prices for 
which the magazines may be secured. 


Your Own Book Club 


Does your community feel this way 
about its library? This is copied in part 
from a St. Louis public library leaflet 
entitled Your Own Book Club. 

“The citizens of St. Louis maintain a 
book club at a cost amounting to about 
fifty cents apiece annually. 


Its Club House 


“There is a main house, generally 
called the central library, with smaller 
neighborhood houses, or _ branches, 
throughout the city. These are all for 
the comfort and benefit of the members. 
In them one may read or talk with 
friends, attend meetings, social, educa- 
tional or recreative, look at pictures, 
study the sciences, the arts, history or 
economics, or rest after labor. 


Its Reading Room 


“Some readers use books for study; 
some for amusement, some for stimula- 
tion and help. The books in our club 
house may be taken home if the reader 
wishes, but in the club house itself are 
ideal spots to read—well lighted, heated 
in winter and cooled in summer, quiet 
and beautiful. Someone is always there 
to help, where help is needed. The 
reader takes his choice of the reference 
room with its stores of information; the 
art room, with its books about pictures, 
costumes and decoration; the applied 
science room, with its books on engineer- 
ing, chemistry and manufactures; of the 
periodical room, with its thousands of 
magazines, and of the open shelf room, 
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with its well-selected library of books 
and music. 


Its Information Service 


“The club acts as a huge cyclopedia. 
Ask it a question and you will get the 
answer. Easy questions will be an- 
swered off-hand. Those more difficult 
will be answered from books. The club’s 
employes know just where to look, so 
the asker is not kept waiting longer than 
is necessary. But sometimes a question 
is so big and so hard that days of search 
are required to find the answer; some 
times the answer is not in the club house 
at all, and it is necessary to send away 
for it—perhaps to set people to search- 
ing for it in many other cities. But if 
there is an answer, the club will find it, 
sooner or later, if its members will have 
patience. 


Its Membership 


“The club is at once the largest in 
town and the most select. It is the larg- 
est because everyone becomes a member 
as soon as he is old enough to use a book, 
even if he is too young to read and can 
only look at the pictures. No one can 
forfeit membership except by bad be- 
havior. The club considers its junior 
membership of special importance and 
provides special quarters and special 
books for its junior members, who are to 
be the senior members of the future. 

“It is the most select club in town be- 
cause those who use it are set apart from 
their fellows by their fondness for books. 


Its Employees 


“The employees of the club are se- 
lected for training, experience and abil- 
ity. Information on all subjects is 
sought, when desired, by a staff of per- 
sons who know where and how to find it. 
Questions are received and answered by 
telephone. The assistants at the charg- 
ing desk are acquainted with books, old 
and new, and know how to advise readers. 
All try to render useful service in a 
friendly way. 
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Its Dues 


“Dues are collected with the city taxes. 
They amount at present at about 50 
cents a year for each member. The pro- 
ceeds are applied to maintaining the 
buildings of the club and keeping them in 
repair; to paying the club employees, and 
to the purchase of books and magazines, 
making them easy to find and easy to 
use, and keeping track of them when 
they are in use, so that none may be 
lost.” 


Substitutions for Young People’s Reading 
Circle Books 


Mr. Lester has asked me to make some 
definite statements with regard to sub- 
stitutions for books on the Young Peo- 
ple’s Reading Circle List where such sub- 
stitutions are necessary or seem desir- 
able. 

The arrangements for substitutions are 
best understood by means of a concrete 
case. 

Turn to page 19 in the Wisconsin Read- 
ing Circle Annual of 1922-23. Under 
Group 1, Literature and Folklore, in the 
Intermediate Division, certain books are 
listed by author and title with the num- 
ber on the Township Library List. Be- 
low this listing, following the word “Sub- 
stitutions” we find in italics—MUythology, 
T; Fairy Tales and Folklore, T; Litera- 
ture, T. 

This means that any book listed under 
Mythology in the Township Library List 
which is suitable for any grade or grades 
in question, can be substituted for the 
books actually listed in the Reading 
Circle List. Also the list under Fairy 
Tales and Folklore in the Township Li- 
brary List, and under Literature in the 
Township Library List, are available as 
substitutes on the same basis. That is, 
if these books are suitable for the outside 
reading of the grades concerned they 
may be substituted for the list of books 
printed under Group 1 in the Reading 
Circle List. The lists referred to may be 
located in the Township Library List by 
means of its general index. 
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Under “Abbreviations” and “Substitu- 
tions” on page 15 of the Reading Circle 
Annual of 1922-23 are explanations of 
service in this connection. 

If a book has been on the Township 
Library List but is not on the present 
list that book can still be used for Read- 
ing Circle purposes. 

Since the range of substitutions is in- 
dicated under each group of books 
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throughout the list for the Young People’s 
Reading Circle printed in the Reading 
Circle Annual, and since the above con- 
crete example illustrates the interpreta- 
tion of the indicated substitutions, it 
would seem that the question as to what 
books may be substituted is definitely an- 
swered for every case. 


O. S. Rice. 





YOUR BOOK ORDER 


The Library School recently made up 
a sample book order and sent it out for 
comment that might be used in the in- 
structional work. An answer from Mr. 
Glen Parker of the Baker & Taylor Com- 
pany covers some points which we wish 
to bring to the attention of Wisconsin 
librarians, and we therefore print his let- 
ter herewith. In so far as they cover the 
same ground some of his comments 
merely reiterate the suggestions in Miss 
Merrill’s notable article on “Businesslike 
Book Buying” in the Bulletin for Feb- 
ruary, 1921 (p. 27-31). Use this article 
constantly for your guidance in this field. 
Mr. Parker’s letter follows: 

“The order that you sent is in the very 
best shape possible. it is not necessary to 
put the quantity “1” before a title, but it 
is advisable always to put the quantity of 
more than one before the title and with- 
out the word ‘cop,’ ‘copies’ or the letter 
‘ec’? following. For instance, 2 Hudson 
Abbe Pierre is the best way to write it. 
We find that many libraries write ‘2c’ 
and if the typing is not good it looks like 
“20” and leaves an opening for possible 
error. Whether the orders are arranged 
alphabetically by author or not, does not 
make a great deal of difference, although 
on a large order where it is arranged by 
publisher and each publisher’s books 
alphabetically by author it enables us to 
fill the order much more quickly and con- 
sequently the library receives its books 
sooner. 

“There is one thing I would like to 
bring to your attention and that is the 
advisability in making out an order of 


not leaving anything for the bookseller’s 
clerks to guess at. For instance, if a 
work is published in 12 volumes and you 
wish volumes 1 and 2, do not write it 
‘I and II,’ because there is a danger of 
it being mistaken for one and eleven. In 
the event of volumes 1 to 5 being re- 
quired always write 1, 2, 3, 4 and 6, 
otherwise some clerk may think it means 
1 and 5 only. Also the abbreviation for 
volume should be ‘vol.’ and not ‘v.,’ be- 
cause if you were ordering v. 1 of, say, a 
seven volume set, there is a chance that 
a clerk may think you want VI. On the 
present order I note one item under 
Doubleday, ‘1 O. Henry Memorial 
Award.’ If we were actually filling this 
order we would cross out the ‘O’ so that 
there would be no danger of a clerk tak- 
ing it for ‘10.2. It may appear stupid to 
the students, but the fact is a large part 
of the work in a wholesale bookhouse is 
done more or less mechanically by young 
men who cannot always be depended 
upon to use their heads and we try to 
surround them with every safeguard so 
that errors will not be made. As a mat- 
ter of fact, before any library order goes 
through our order department it is gone 
over item by item to make sure that 
everything is clear. In giving instruc- 
tions for shipping it is best if possible to 
limit the wording. For instance, with my 
knowledge of the book business from the 
dealer’s standpoint, if I were placing an 
order I would head it ‘Baker and Taylor 
Co., 354 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Gentlemen. Send—’ and nothing more, 
unless it was an order for books that I 
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was in great need of and I would follow 
the word ‘send’ by the word ‘rush.’ It 
is not necessary to mention shipping in- 
structions, because our shipper would be 
in a position to know best how to for- 
ward. All matter not directly referring 
to an order would best be written on a 
separate sheet. 


“This brings me to what I consider one 
of the most important points in library 
dealing with the book trade. The cus- 
tomary terms are 30 days net, that is, 
discounts are given with the expectation 
that payment will be made in 30 days or 
in approximately 30 days. If a library’s 
funds are not available for payment in 
that time, the dealer should know when 
the order is sent when payment may be 
expected. At all events when the deal- 
er’s statement is received at the end of 
the month and the library is not pre- 
pared to pay, word should be sent to the 
dealer so that we may know what to ex- 
pect. If, in fact, word is not sent when 
the statement is received, the first letter 
of inquiry should be answered. Our ex- 
perience has been that librarians gener- 
ally are not only proud of their profes- 
sion, but are very proud of their institu- 
tions, and when we have sent a second 
or third or perhaps a fourth letter ask- 
ing when a payment is to be made be- 
cause we have not received replies to 
our first inquiries and when perhaps our 
later letters are a little sharp in tone 
purposely to force an answer, invariably 
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the librarian is offended and thinks that 
it is a reflection upon her institution, 
when, as a matter of fact, it is not. It 
is merely a legitimate desire on our part 
to know when we will be paid for our 
services. 


“There seems to be a very general mis- 
understanding of what good credit means. 
Good credit does not necessarily mean 
that an institution or an individual can 
pay at some future date, but good credit 
means that they can pay an obligation 
when due. When a bookseller raises a 
question about an account that is long 
overdue, it does not mean that he is 
afraid that the institution will go bank- 
rupt and that he will not be paid at all, 
but it means that he needs the money in 
his business, that he has sold on certain 
terms and that the money is due him 
and that he has a right to have it or at 
least to have satisfactory explanation 
as to why it is not paid when due. For 
years we have been trying to educate 
librarians to understand that the good 
credit of their institution does not neces- 
sarily mean, will they pay some time, 
but will they and can they pay when it 
is due. If library schools and library pe- 
riodicals could be induced to bring this 
matter to the attention of librarians, I 
am quite sure that it would go further 
towards establishing better relations be 
tween libraries and publishers and book- 
sellers than anything that has been done 
in the same direction in the past.” 





HOW THEY ARE 


In response to requests at the discus- 
sion, “Can book selection aids be im- 
proved?” Wisconsin Library Association 
in October, Miss Reely has compiled the 
following pronouncing list of modern 
authors. 

Since the pronunciation of names is 
often so difficult, attention is also called 
to Miss Hazeltine’s articles on “War 
terms: their pronunciation and defini- 
tion” in the January and February num- 
bers of the Bulletin for 1918, in which 


PRONOUNCED 


general reference works supplying pro- 
nunciation are cited and methods for lo- 
cating the pronunciation of new words 
described, whether in time of peace or 
war. These aids are always useful even 
for so-called new names, which some- 
times are not as new as they seem. For 
special suggestions, see the Bulletins 
mentioned above, pages 9 and 52. Such 
a list as Miss Reely has arranged is 
gleaned from just such sources, for which 
librarians should always be on the out- 
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look, making and keeping a temporary 
dictionary. 


Vachel Lindsay 

“A last point, Vachel is pronounced to 
rhyme with Rachel, and is spelled with 
one ‘1.’ It does not rhyme with satchel. 
He asked me to tell you that.”—-Stephen 
Graham in Tramping with a poet in the 
Rockies. 


Don Marquis 

“Don Marquis is a real name, not a 
pseudonym; it is pronounced Markwis, 
not Markee.”—Christopher Morley in 
Modern Essays. 


James G. Huneker 

“First syllable to rhyme with bun; 
second syllable an unostentatious 6; 
third to rhyme with her.’”—May Lamber- 
ton Becker in Literary Review. 


Maynard F. Keynes 

“The name Keynes is pronounced 
kenz—e as in prey.’’—Lexicographer’s 
easy chair in Literary Digest. 
Oliver Onions 

Oliver Onions is reported to have said 
that the common or garden pronuncia- 
tion of his name is the correct one. 


Maria Chapdelaine 

Mrs. Becker‘s column in the Literary 
Review is responsible for the following 
opinion: “There is no full sounding of 
the p, but it must not be ignored alto- 
gether. Careless speakers would leave 
the letter out altogether, but most cer- 
tainly no Frenchman would give it its 
full value of the final consonant in chap. 
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The letter should certainly be heard, 
though I think it should be somewhat 
slurred.”—Mackey’s The pronunciation 
of 10,000 proper names gives Shiap-dé-lén. 


Other pronunciations from Mrs. Becker 
are: 


Gluyas Williams (illustrator of Love con- 
quers all) 

“Glu yas, u long; a short, and accent 
on first syllable.” 

Benjamin De Casseres—De Cas’ ser es. 
Royal Cortissoz—Cor teez’ os. 
Martin Andersen Nexo 

Nex-e (e as in her). (Note: The final 
e in the names of his two characters 
Pelle and Ditte is sounded.) 

Good sources of information on pro- 
nunciation are: Mackey, The pronun- 
ciation of 10,000 proper names. (See se- 
lected list of current books) and Who’s 
who year book, section on “Peculiarly 
pronounced proper names.” Some pro- 
nunciations gleaned from these sources 
are: 

John Ayscough—Ask’ ew. 

Hillaire Belloc—e lar Bel ok’. 

John Buchan—Buch’ an. 

Johan Bojer—Bé yer. 

Blasco Ibanez—Blis’ k6 6 bin’ yeth. 

Alice Meyneli—Men’ nel. 

Somerset Maugham—M6m. 

John Cooper Powys—Po’ is. 

Hergesheimer—Her’ ges hi mer. 

Jchn Addington Synge—Sing. 

Lytton Strachey—Stra chi (ch as in 
choose). 

Alec Waugh—Wau. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor 


The five weeks preceding the holiday 
vacation mark the peak of the semester 
for intensity of work, interesting prob- 
lems, and correlation of courses, for the 
individual courses have so far developed 
at this time that their inter-relation is 
apparent. 


In Book Selection, following the study 
and discussion of history as noted in the 
December Bulletin, books of travel were 
considered. Besides the usual classroom 
lectures, examination of books, and re- 
ports, there was a visit to the Traveling 
Library to see a special order just re- 
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ceived, consisting largely of books of 
travel. As the course in Book-buying 
was scheduled at this time, the oppor- 
tunity to examine this large collection 
served very happily as a practical illus- 
tration for two courses instead of one. 
While the class was still studying the 
literature of travel, Prof. BE. A. Ross ad- 
dressed them on “How I write a book of 
travel.” As Professor Ross is a sociol- 
ogist, his traveling is primarily from that 
point of view, and his lecture served as 
an admirable transition to the study of 
books in sociology, the group next con- 
sidered. Prof. Graham Stuart, of the 
Department of Political Science, assisted 
Miss Reely in presenting this large sub- 
ject, by evaluating a list of books on po- 
litical science. 

The week of December 4 was “Periodi- 
cal Week,” for the school must be in 
fashion and observe times and seasons 
and weeks as well as the rest of the 
world. During this week, Miss Akers in 
Library Economy gave two lectures, fol- 
lowed by a problem and an exhibit, on 
the care and management of “serials,” 
while in Cataloguing she gave the rules 
and subsequent practice for the catalogu- 
ing of periodicals; in the Reference 
course Mrs. Davis was discussing period- 
ical indexes and assigned a problem in 
the “reading of periodical indexes”; in 
Bibliography, Miss Hazeltine outlined 
the procedure of gathering periodical 
titles and determining which were impor- 
tant and should be retained as a contri- 
bution in compiling a bibliography on a 
designated subject, and which were un- 
important and should be rejected. 

In the midst of the heavy technical 
work two lectures from the outside were 
very welcome and much appreciated. Dr. 
J. W. Powell, chief of the Milwaukee di- 
vision of the University Extension de- 
partment, gave a convincing and illumi- 
nating lecture on “Kipling.” Dr. Eliza- 
beth Kemper Adams, who was in Madi- 
son in the interests of the Girl Scouts, 
coming from New York headquarters, 
very graciously consented to add to her 
busy program an additional talk to the 
School on this important work for girls. 
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Miss Adams is the author of the recent 
book Women Professional Workers, the 
school copy of which she autographed at 
this time. 

The lesson in indexing, as in previous 
years, was an assignment to each stu- 
dent for making the entries of definite 
pages of the Bulletin for 1922, the amal- 
gamation being effected by the instructor 
in cataloguing. Subjects on which bib- 
liographies are to be compiled, the work 
continuing throughout the remainder of 
the school year, were arranged with 
every student during December. The 
final examination in Trade Bibliography 
and Bookbuying was given before school 
closed for the holidays, the course having 
been completed. Holiday vacation ex- 
tended this year from noon on December 
20 to Wednesday evening, January 3, 
work beginning Thursday morning at 
8:30. 

As the Bulletin goes to press Christ- 
mas greetings are pouring in from every 
state in the country and from across the 
seas both east and west. We wish it 
were possible to acknowledge each one 
personally, but hope to be permitted to 
express our appreciation of these greet- 
ings and our assurance of their welcome 
in these columns. Nothing pleases us 
more than to hear from our graduates. 


School Notes 


Mr. Lester, Miss Hazeltine, Miss Long, 
Miss Akers, and Miss Fair attended the 
mid-winter meeting of the A. L. A. in 
Chicago. ‘ 

Miss Hazeltine and Miss Curtiss gave 
a Christmas party for the faculty and 
students on the last Friday evening be- 
fore the holiday recess. The lecture 
room was made into a living room to give 
the appearance of home, the transforma- 
tion being effected by lamps and candles, 
the rearrangement of tables and chairs, 
and the introduction of rugs, Christmas 
decorations, and a Christmas _ tree. 
Games, community singing, story telling, 
poetry reading, and a brief talk on the 
“Christ child in Art” preceded the dis- 
tribution of “joke” presents which the 
guests exchanged, the reason for every 
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choice being expressed in original verse. 
Mrs. Blaine, Dean Nardin, and Mrs. Les- 
ter were the guests of honor. 

The Serendipity Club met informally 
on December 3 for tea and the dramatic 
reading of Window to the South by Reely 
and Suppressed Desires by Glaspell. 

“Lyttony”—verses published in Public 
Libraries for December, signed L. M. D., 
are by Letha M. Davidson, of the Class of 
1923. 


Lyttony 
Edward George Earle Lytton, first Lytton 
Bulwer— 
What were they thinking of, calling you 
that? 
Had I been listening, there at your christen- 
ing, 
I would have conjured them, “Think of 
the cat.” 


They were all arguing, ‘He will not shame us, 
Give him the names on the whole family 
tree.” 
Had they but thought of you, learned and 
famous, 
Maybe they might have had pity on me. 


Invert the surname, and follow with fore- 
names, 
This is the rule of the catalog drawer; 
Enter the first name, then enter some more 
names, 
How many surnames and how many fore? 
Edward George Earle—And then how many 
more? 
Great genealogists! Aid I implore! 


Edward George Earle Lytton, first Lytton 
Bulwer— 
What were they thinking of, calling you 
that? 
Oh! at your chistening, had I been listening, 
I should have conjured them, “Think of 
the cat!” 


Alumni Notes 


Proof of the A. L. A. Handbook for 
1922 was sent to the Library School in 
December for revision of the addresses 
of Wisconsin graduates. We find that 210 
of our graduates are members of the 
American Library Association. This is 
nearly half of our number, but we wish 
that all were members. 

Mrs. Gertrude Richardson Angell, ’'12. 
Grace W. Estes, ’16, and Margaret H. Smith, 


’22, were welcome callers during the Christ- 
mas season. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Robert A. Green (Ora Will- 
fams ’09) announce the birth of a second 
daughter, Elizabeth Wood Green, Nov. 20, 
1922. 


Mary E. Dow, ’11, has resigned the libra- 
rianship of the public library, Saginaw, 
Michigan. She expects to travel in South 
America this winter, sailing Feb. 1. 


Alice M. Farquhar, ‘12, has been trans- 
ferred from her position as librarian of the 
Woodlawn branch, public library, Chicago, 
to inaugurate a new position as “adults’ libra- 
rian” in the main library, to give “guidance 
and direction to the tastes and propensities 
of such individuals or groups among their 
readers as would consent to such a program.” 


Mabel Harris, °13, formerly librarian of 
the state normal school library, Chadron, 
Nebraska, is at present librarian of the 
teachers’ college, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln. 


Lucius H. Cannon, ’14, librarian, municipal 
reference library, St. Louis, Mo., in conjunc- 
tion with William E. Rolfe, compiled a his- 
torical and scientifically descriptive article on 
the municipal bridge of St. Louis, which con- 
stitutes the whole number of the St. Louis 
Public Library Bulletin for August, 1922. 
Nearly every issue of the St. Louis Bulletin 
contains a supplement devoted to municipal 
reference questions prepared by Mr. Cannon. 


Julia C. Stockett, ’14, who has been organ- 
izing the U. 8S. Veterans’ hospital library at 
Waukesha, Wisconsin, for some months, has 
accepted a position as assistant to organize 
extension work at the public library, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., to begin work Jan. 2. 


Jennie E. Doran, ’15, after resigning her 
position as chief of the order department, 
public library, Denver, Colo., took a two year’s 
course in social service work at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto. In the fall of 1922 she ac- 
cepted a half time position as clinic assistant 
in the department of psychology in the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. She has catalogued the 
pamphlet collection of the department and 
indexes periodical articles, besides doing other 
statistical work. 


Winifred Batchelor, ’16, was married June 
8, to Charles H. L’Hommedieu of Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Margaret E. Davenport, '16, librarian, high 
school library, Freeport, Ill., has an article in 
Public Libraries for November, 1922, on 
“Making Books Live.” 

Grace W. Estes, '16, who has been study- 
ing at the University of Wisconsin for the 
past year, has accepted the position of libra- 
rian, traveling library department, Minne- 
sota Department of Education, going to St. 
Paul the first of the year. She succeeds 
Lillain E. Cook, ’12. 


=e > 
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Mae BE. Foley, ’17, is working up a select 
mail order book business in Chicago, in which 
she supplies book buyers in small towns with 
the new books and children’s books. Her ad- 
dress is 5151 Cornell avenue Chicago. 

Lucia F. Powell ’20, resigned her position 
as children’s librarian in the public library, 
Dallas, Texas, to accept the librarianship of 
the public library at Wichita Falls, Texas, 
Dec. 1. 
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Summer School 


Ellen Lehr, teacher-librarian, summer ’21, 
was married Nov. 15, to William R. Baxter. 


Caroline E. Robinson, summer °16, has re- 
signed her position as children’s librarian, 
public library, Waukesha, Wis., to succeed 
Julia C. Stockett as librarian of the U. §&. 
Veterans’ hospital at Resthaven in the same 
city. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Edited by Stephanie Daland 


Since a large part of the library news 
this month is connected with Children’s 
Book Week and county libraries, and 
these are concerted movements by the 
whole state, articles covering them will 
be found in the main body of the Bulletin. 
This makes our news circle briefer than 
usual, Send in news about your library 
early in the month so that it may be in- 
cluded in the following Bulletin. Address 
the editor, 206 N. Carroll St., Madison, 
Wis. 


Circulation 


Antigo’s November circulation showed 
an increase of 509 over that of 1921. Sta- 
tistics also show an increase in the serv- 
ice to the county patrons. Menasha 
broke all records for the circulation of 
any single month since the library was 
established, in November, when the total 
amounted to 7,225, a gain of 400 over that 
of last year. Rice Lake’s circulation for 
November was 550 more than that of 
November, 1921. In the Lewellyn branch 
of the Milwaukee public library, nearly 
300 new readers’ cards were issued dur- 
ing November. A house to house canvass 
was made to stimulate interest in the 
local branch, and 10,745 books were is- 
sued during the month, an increase of 
2,000 over that of November last year, 
the largest increase of any branch li- 
brary in the city. The librarian has or- 
ganized a juvenile reading club among 
the school children, which now has sev- 
enty-five members. 


General News Notes 


Ashland. The library committee of the 
Monday Club gave a tea the afternoon of 
December 4, the proceeds of which went 
to the children’s room of the library. 


Beloit. The library gave room to an 
exhibit of drawings from the work of 
pupils in the public schools in December. 
The exhibit was also taken to the con- 
vention of Wisconsin teachers in Mil- 
waukee. During Children’s Book Week 
the library had a very attractive book 
exhibit in a window of one of the down- 
town stores. 


Boscobel. The Woman’s Club has 
made its yearly gift of magazines to the 
library, a list including twenty periodi- 
cals for the coming year. 


Brodhead. The library has had printed 
a Christmas card to give to its patrons, 
extending the library’s greetings and ask- 
ing them to interest others in the library. 


Darien. A public library was opened 
December 9 in rooms over a store for- 
merly occupied by the Red Cross. A 
large number of books have been re- 
ceived from the Traveling Library De- 
partment of the Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission and many others donated. 
Hours of opening will be Tuesday and 
Saturday afternoons from 2 to 5 o’clock. 


Darlington. Mrs. Belle Bird Teasdale, 
former librarian and member of the li- 
brary board, has been elected president 
of the board. 
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Eau Claire. The Library Lecture course 
opened Sunday afternoon, Dec. 3, with a 
lecture by Hamlin Garland on “Reminis- 
censes of modern authors.” Prof. G. H. 
Stuart, of the University, was the second 
speaker, talking Dec. 17 on “Constanti- 
nople and the near Hast.” Prof. Wagner, 
of the Zoology department of the Uni- 
versity, will discuss “The Beaver at 
work,” Jan. 7. “Emigration,” by Miss 
Marjorie Johnson, Jan. 21. and “Some 
modern novels,” by Miss Helen Rosen- 
krans, Feb. 4, will close the series. The 
money received from these lectures will 
be devoted to the children’s book fund. 


Fond du Lac. The library had a 
Christmas gift exhibit of sixty of the best 
children’s books, some especially illus- 
trated, and some good, but inexpensive, 
editions. 

The librarian gave an address before 
the Kiwanis Club, Dec. 5, about the his- 
tory and purpose of the library, empha- 
sizing that the library may serve the 
business men. A large collection of 
business books was borrowed from the 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission for 
six weeks. 


Fox Lake. The library, co-operating 
with the Woman’s Club, held a food and 
parcel post sale on Dec. 16 to make up 
for a temporary curtailment of appro- 
priation from the town of Fox Lake. The 
plans were carefully worked up and post 
card requests with the following verses 
were circulated during November: 


The library of Fox Lake 
Is planning to have a sale 
On the 16th of December 
Aad solicits gifts by mail. 


To be sold as parcel post gifts 
From each absent thoughtful friend, 
At the price of just a quarter. 

Will you a parcel send? 


We'd appreciate your offering. 
Won't you drop it in the mail, 
With your name upon the corner, 
*Bout a week before the sale? 


The proceeds amounted to $100. A 
second food sale will be held some time 
in January. 
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The librarian had a Christmas tree and 
program three evenings during the week 
before Christmas. 


Galesville. The library has recelved a 
gift of the latest edition of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, complete in twenty- 
nine volumes, from Admiral F. M. 
Symonds. 

The monthly story hours were con- 
tinued this winter under the charge of 
a teacher in the graded school. 

The poetry hour and discussion of con- 
temporary poets, held in August by Miss 
Bibby, librarian of the Carroll College 
library, has resulted in a greater interest 
in modern poetry and an increase in cir- 
culation of these books. 


Kaukauna. Beginning Dec. 8, the li- 
brary changed its schedule of evening 
hours, opening Wednesday and other 
evenings and closing Friday evening. 


Kenosha. The children’s librarian ex- 
hibited books appropriate for children’s 
Christmas gifts, at a meeting of the Mc- 
Kinley Parent-Teacher association Dec. 
7. Short explanatory notes on the books 
made it especially interesting. 

Madison. The appropriation for the 
coming year is $42,078.55, an increase of 
$7,106.45, making the appropriation near- 
ly $1.10 per capita, thus going over the 
dollar per capita standard. 

Merrill. Through the efforts of the 
librarian, a dramatic club, the “Merrill 
Players,” has been organized which will 
meet once a week during the winter to 
study plays and acting, giving scenes 
from various dramas, and reading others 
in full. The club hopes to bring the Wis- 
consin Players to Merrill this winter, and 
is fortunate in having secured the aid of 
their make-up man, who will give a talk 
to the local club while in the city. 

Milwaukee. On the evenings of Dec. 
12 and 14, Mr. Cargill, of the public li- 
brary, broadcasted from the Gimbel sta- 
tion lists of books suitable for Christmas 
gifts, with their prices. 

A new position has been created by 
the library board for the coming year, 
called the supervisor of library service 
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in adult education. The person filling 
this position will visit classes and schools 
where adults are taking educational 
courses at night, to find out how the 
library can give them the information 
they need. More than 30,000 people are 
studying in night classes in Milwaukee. 


Monroe. The library has received a 
number of very valuable books during 
the fall from its patrons. These include 
copies of the Mentor from volume one to 
what the library already has and an 
oifer to pay for covers or binding, a set 
of Ellis, United States History in nine 
volumes, the National Cyclopedia of 
American Biography in twenty volumes, 
and twelve other single books. 


Necedah. During the week of Nov. 20, 
the library conducted a “new book” 
drive, during which every resident in the 
village was given an opportunity to give 
a new book or its equivalent in money. 
Many responded to the appeal, adding 
materially to the book collection. 


Neillsville. The librarian recently gave 
a talk to the Kiwanis Club, suggesting 
the use the business and professional 
men might make of the library. 

Phillips. The first of a series of com- 
munity library dances was held Dec. 1. 
The guests wore costumes representing 
a book or characters in literature. Young 
and old entered into the spirit of the 
occasion and made it a success. Attrac- 
tive posters advertised the dance, tickets 
were sold to guests and spectators, and 
refreshments were served by ladies of 
the Civic League. The proceeds of $100 
go toward the new library building. 


Racine. The appropriation for 1923 has 
been increased to $42,000. 


Reedsburg. It has been decided to ask 
the school children under the seventh 
grade to come in the afternoons for their 
books and reference work during the 
winter months, leaving the evenings for 
the service to the general public. The 
school work has been heavy and there 
have been problems of discipline. The 
librarian writes that “the article ‘Prob- 
lems of discipline’ in the Bulletin for 
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July-August, 1908, v. 4, p. 65, proved ‘a 
help in time of need’ in solving them.” 
In this connection she says further, “You 
have no idea how much I use the back 
numbers of the Bulletin.” The library 
board has voted to open the library every 
afternoon, instead of only four after- 
noons, during the rest of the school year, 
beginning Jan. 1. Mr. D. O. Stine, mem- 
ber of the board, also gave a talk at the 
high school Dec. 11 on the value of the 
library. 

The library has been unable to have 
any binding done since the war times, 
but all the periodicals which are con- 
stantly used for reference work have 
now been sent to the bindery, and this 
necessary binding will now be continued 
as required, year by year. 


Tomah, The Tomah public library has 
the distinction of serving more than sev- 
enty-two per cent of the residents of the 
city, besides all of eastern Monroe coun- 
ty. The census of 1922 shows the popu- 
lation to be 3,257. Of that number 2,320 
are registered at the public library, 1,035 
being children. 

The librarian visited the schools dur- 
ing Children’s Book Week, telling stories 
to several grades and stimulating the in- 
terest of the youngest patrons. 

The librarian, with the assistance and 
support of her patrons, arranged a com- 
munity Christmas tree and program for 
the children and young people. The chil- 
dren helped with the trimming of the 
tree and a patron gave candy for the chil- 
dren under twelve. ‘The librarian’s sister 
told a Christmas story, the high school 
glee club sang Christmas music, and 
some Victor records were also lent for 
the evening, including Alma Gliick’s 
“Stille Nacht.” 


West Allis. An hour of Christmas 
stories for children was conducted Dec. 
9. The two story hours held during Chil- 
dren’s Book Week were so popular that 
the board has decided to hold others at 
regular intervals. 


Wisconsin Rapids. The West Side 


branch was opened Dec, 8 in new quar- 
ters in the old Bank of Grand Rapids 
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building on Grand Avenue. The interior 
of the building has been redecorated and 
generally improved, and the book collec- 
tion increased. The opening hours will 
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be from 3 to 5:30 o’clock in the after- 
noon and from 7 to 8:30 o’clock in the 
evening. The rest rooms for women and 
children were opened at the same time. 





RETIREMENT OF 


Judge Emil Baensch, of Manitowoc, 
was appointed a member of the Free 
Library Commission by Governor Philipp 
on January 25, 1917. Upon the organiza- 
tion of the Commission following the ap- 
pointmens of Mr. Baensch and Mr. Kreut- 
zer, the former was made chairman of the 
Commission and continued in the capac- 
ity until the expiration of his term, June 
1, 1921. Judge Baensch had been a 
member of the board of trustees of the 
Manitowoc public library for more than 
fifteen years and its president for more 
than thirteen years, when he recently re- 
tired from this connection. Although we 
may be always sure of his-deep interest 
in library affairs in Wisconsin we re- 
gret that pressure of other demands upon 
him have forced him to retire from this 
more active participation in them. At 
the direction of the board a committee 
drafted a resolution in expression of 
their regret. The preamble and resolu- 
tion are as follows: 

“Honorable Emil Baensch first became 
a member of the Board of Trustees of 
the Manitowoc Public Library in the 
month of July, 1907. He became presi- 
dent of the board in the month of July, 
1909. He was president of the board 
continuously from the date last men- 
tioned until his voluntary retirement, re- 
cently announced. Thus his service cov- 
ered a period of more than fifteen years, 
of which time his presidency stretched 
through more than thirteen years. This 
long term is proof in itself of the earnest 
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and conscientious attention which Judge 
Baensch has always given to the inter- 
ests of the public library. He has at all 
times been deeply concerned with the 
business administration of the library, 
and with the maintenance of its build- 
ing, equipment and book supply at the 
highest possible point of efficiency. Un- 
der his direction and guidance the de- 
velopment and increase of the physical 
assets of the library has been continuous 
and gratifying. Beyond this he has de- 
voted many hours and days of painstak- 
ing thought and labor to the matter of 
increasing the usefulness of the library 
by attaining a continuous increase of cir- 
culation among people of the city, and 
by gradually but surely improving the 
quality of literature supplied. His study 
and efforts have resulted in a gratifying 
measure of success. Therefore, by the 
Board of Trustees of the Manitowoc Pub- 
lic Library, 

RESOLVED, That we hereby express 
our regret at the loss of the service of 
Judge Baensch in the position which he 
has so long occupied; that we convey to 
him the thanks which are his due, not 
only from the members of the board, but 
from the library force and from the read- 
ing public, for his many years of labor in 
behalf of the library; and that we voice 
the hope and belief that his interest in 
our library and its accomplishments will 
continue indefinitely in the future, in 
spite of his withdrawal from official ac- 
tivities. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 


Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Pronunciation 


Mackey, Mary Stuart & Mackey, Maryette 
G. The pronunciation of 10,000 proper 
names. new ed. 1922. 329p. Dodd 
$2.50. 030 

Revision of a work published in 1901, with 
additions making a total of 12,000 proper 
names. Contains names of persons, places, 
books, characters in fiction, etc. 


Education 


Adams, John. Modern developments in 
educational practice. 1922. 302p. 
Harcourt $2. 371 

A good book for the large library, giving 

a broad view of educational developments. 

Not necessary to the small library but is 

interestingly written and may meet the needs 

of any one desiring information on the sub- 
ject. Index. Author was formerly professor 
of education in the University of London. 


Parkhurst, Helen. Education on the Dal- 
ton plan. 1922. 278p. Dutton $2. 
371.3 
A more detailed account of the educational 
experiment described by Evelyn Dewey in The 
Dalion Laboratory plan (Bulletin, July, ’22) 
by the originator of the plan. ‘More space 
is given to sample assignments than in 
Dewey.” (Booklist) For larger libraries. 
See Dooklist 19:7, Oct. ’22. 


Social and Economic Problems 


Beman, L. T., comp. Selected articles on 
the closed shop. 2d ed. 1922. 282p. 
Wilson $2. 

Revised edition, with bibliography brought 
up to date and about eighty pages of new 
matter added. 


Bennett, Clarence E. Employers’ associ- 
ations in the United States. 1922. 
594p. Macmillan $4. 369 

A study of the history, organization and 
activities of thirteen employers’ associations, 
including all of the best known of such organ- 
izations. Is the first book on the subject, is 
scholarly and unprejudiced, and of interest to 
all students of labor problems. For larger 
libraries. 

See Booklist 19:7, Oct. ’22. 


Dell, Robert. Socialism and personal lib- 
erty. 1922. 160p. Seltzer $1.75. 335 

A book written to refute the charge that 
state socialism is the death Knell of individual 
liberty. For larger libraries. Author is an 
ISnglish journalist, correspondent for tne 
ilanchester Guardian and other liberal papers. 


Ford, Henry. My life and work. 1922. 
289p. Doubleday $3.50. 331 
Although cast in the form of biography 
this book deals principally with Henry Ford's 
economic theories and ideals. Presents a read- 
able statement of his views on production, 
wages, the railroads, etc. Written in collab- 
oration with Samuel Crowther. A book which 
might be read by many men who do not 
usually draw out books on economic ques- 
tions. 
See Booklist 19:71 Dec. ’22. = 


Franklin, Fabian. What prohibition has 
done to America. 1922. 129p. Har- 
court $1. 178.5 

An argument gainst the _ prohibition 
amendment on the grounds of infringement 
of personal liberty. The Survey reviewer 
says: “Mr. Franklin in a very able and read- 
able attack entirely fails to deal with the 
economic and social results of that measure 
that can be statistically stated.’””’ Worth con- 
sideration if the library has a call for mate- 
rial on the ‘‘anti” side. 


Latin America 


Inman, Samuel G. Problems in Pan- 
Americanism. 1922. 415p. Doran $2. 
327 


A popular discussion of social, commercial, 
and political problems. Based on lectures 
first delivered at the College of Missions, In- 
dianapolis. Less scholarly than Stuart, but 
may be a better book for the general reader. 


Stuart, Graham H. Latin America and 
the United States (Century Political 
Science ser.) 1922. 404p. Century 
$3.75. 327 

Intended primarily as a text for classes in 

American diplomacy. Aims to give a survey 

of the commercial and diplomatic relations be- 

tween the United States and those Latin 

American countries with which our interests 

have been most closely related, including 

Mexico and the Caribbean countries. Written 

in a clear and easily read style and will meet 
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the needs of the general reader interested in 
the political phases of Latin American rela- 
tions. Of the three books listed here, is the 
most satisfactory for the student. 


Warshaw, J. The new Latin America. 
1922. 415p. illus. Crowell $3. 327 
An attempt to give an accurate and up to 
date picture of Latin America today. Shows 
that the progress of the Latin American 
countries has been as remarkable as that of 
the United States. Includes information on 
economic, social and political matters. Has 
one chapter entitled “As Latin Americans see 
us.” Is more in the nature of the travel 
book than either of the others. Trade data is 
given in an appendix. Has folding maps, 
bibliography (3%p) and index. 


Science 
Knight, C. W. R. Wild life in the tree 
tops. 1922. 144p. illus. Doran $2. 
598.2 


A pleasing book on outdoor life by an Eng- 
lish writer. Some of the species described 
are not familiar to Americans but readers 
who know our bird life well will find an added 
pleasure in making comparisons. Well illus- 
trated. 


Moore, Willis Luther. The new air world. 
1922. 3826p. illus. Little $3. 651.5 
The science of meteorology set forth in 
simple terms for the general reader, Describes 
the earth's atmospheres, tells how tc read 
weather maps and answers the question Has 
our climate changed. Author was for eight- 
een years chief of the U. S. Weather Bu- 


reau. Charts and maps. Index. 
Useful Arts 
Burritt, M. C. The county agent and the 
farm bureau. 1922. 269p. illus. 
Harcourt $1.50. 630.7 


This is more a reference book than a book 
for the casual reader. Contains much compact 
fact material. Index. 


Hysell, Helen. The science of purchas- 
ing. 1922. 261p. Appleton $2.50. 658 
A complementary work to the many books 
on salesmanship, treating of the problems of 
the purchasing agent. For business libraries 
or large collections. 
See Booklist 19:7 Oct. ’22. 


Smith, A. L. How to be useful and happy 
from sixty to ninety. 1922. 237p. 
Dodd $2. 613 

An English doctor not only gives sensible 
advice on diet and habits of living that will 
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tend to prolong life, but also tries to show 
why it is worth while to prolong it. 
See Booklist 19:72 Dec. ’22. 


Willlams, J. F. Personal hygiene applied. 
1922. 412p. Saunders $2.50. 613 
Although of uneven merit this book will 
be helpful to teachers of hygiene and to others 
interested in improving their own ‘health 
habits. Is written from a scientific yet 
practical standpoint. Has an excellent chap- 
ter on nutrition. Sex hygiene is less ade- 
quately treated. Good index. 


Fine Arts - 


Brower, Harriette. Story lives of master 
musicians. 1922. 371p. illus. Stokes 
$2.50. 780.9 

Sketches in popular style of twenty-two 
musicians, ranging from the old masters to 

Debussy and other moderns. Could be used 

with music students and would interest the 

general reader. 


Pousette-Dart, Nathaniel, Robert Henri. 
(Distinguished American artists.) 
1922. illus. Stokes $1. 759.1 





. Childe Hassam. 
American artists.) 1922. illus. 
Stokes $1. 759.1 

Inexpensive little books bound in boards 
giving a good idea of each artist’s work 
through a series of pictures. A brief introduc- 
tion for each book is the only text provided. 


(Distinguished 


Literature 


Alden, Raymond M. Shakespeare. (Mas- 
ter spirits of literature.) 3877p. Duf- 
fleld $2.50. 822 

Author attempts to bring together all the 
known facts regarding Shakespeare and to 
state the prevailing critical judgments of 
modern scholarship. “The author has held 

himself very loyally to his duty of writing a 

comprehensive and unprejudiced handbook.” 

(Literary Review.) Should meet the needs 

of the library that can have but one book of 

Shakespeare criticism. 

See Booklist 19:11 Oct. ’22. 


Barrie, J. M. Dear Brutus. 1922. 140p. 
Scribner $1. 822 
A fantasy of midsummer eve that reads as 


éelightfully as his other plays. 


Benchley, Robert C. Love conquers all. 
1922. 3810p. illus. Holt $2. 817 
Humerous essays which go better taken one 
at a time than when read as a whole. Similar 
to Of all things (Bulletin, Feb. '22). Amus- 
ing illustrations by Gluyas Williams. 
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Clark, Glenn. A manual of the short 
story art. 1922. 252p. Macmillan 
$1.75. 808.3 


Makes short story writing less a matter of 
rule and precept and more a matter of 
imagination and inspiration. One of the most 
stimulating books of its kind. Useful either 
for classroom or for the young writer work- 


ing alone. Lacks an index. 
Cooke, D. G. William Dean Howells. 
1922. 279p. Dutton $3. 813 or 823 
Scholarly and painstaking study. Not 
needed in small libraries. Has an important 
bibliography of sixteen pages. Index. 
Flecker, James Elroy. Hassan. 1922. 
169p. Knopf $2. 822 


A play containing a great deal of eastern 
atmosphere. May interest members of drama 
study clubs who wish to add color to their 


programs. Well written with many beautiful 
lines. 
Hearn, Lafcadio. Pre-Raphaelite and 


other poets; ed. by John Erskine. 
1922. 4832p. Dodd $2. 821 
Nine critical studies selected from the three 
larger books of collected essays. First deliv- 
ered as lectures to Japanese students, they are 
unusually clear and explicit. Includes studies 
of Rossetti, Swinburne, Browning, Morris, and 
Robert Bridges, 


Macy, John. The critical game. 1922. 
335p. Boni $2.50. 801 
Critical essays, on Dante, Nietzsche, Tol- 


stoy, William James, Conrad, Thomas Hardy, 
Masefield and others. Critical in the best 
sense, given neither to indiscriminate praise 
nor disagreeable fault finding. Author has 
recently become literary editor of The Nation. 


Moses, Montrose J., ed. Representative 
one-act plays by continental authors. 


1922. 463p. Little $3. 808.2 
Contains plays by Schnitzler, Sudermann., 
Wedekind, Andreyev, and others. Of more 


interest to students of the drama than to 
those looking for acting plays, although more 
ambitious amateurs might try out some of 
them. Valuable bibliographies, 


Schelling, Felix E. Appraisements and 
asperities. 1922. 200p. Lippincott 
$2. 801 
Short essays on literary subjects contributed 
originally to the Philadelphia Ledger as re- 
views of books and plays. Slight and super- 
ficial but make good reading. The author is 
professor of English literature in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and his point of view 
is often stimulating. 
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Travel 


Brown, Irving. Nights and days on the 


gypsy trail. 1922. 267p. illus. Har- 
per $3. 397 
Delightful account of adventures among 


gypsies in Spain. ‘The author’s interest in 
gypsies began while he was a student at the 
University of Wisconsin and in his opening 
chapter he describes his first meetings with 
them in the neighborhood of Lake Wingra. 


Faris, John T. Seeing the Eastern states. 
1922. 244p. illus. Lippincott $5. 917.4 
Attractive book of travel. Well planned 
to suggest the varied beauty of the northeast- 
ern states. Excellent illustrations and some 
good descriptive writing. Will help the pros- 
spective traveler in planning a trip. Unfor- 
tunately too expensive for the small library. 


Gamble, Sidney D. Peking, a social sur- 
vey. 1922. 538p. illus. Doran $5. 
915.4 


Report of a survey undertaken by the 
Peking Y. M. C, A. and the Princeton Univer- 
sity center in China, with the aid of native 
Chinese investigators. Said to be the first 
social survey of an oriental city. Full of in- 
formation for the person making a special 
study of China. Useful for clubs taking up 
the subject. For larger libraries. 


Marsh, James Reid. The charm of the 


Middle Kingdom. 1922. 245p. illus. 
Little $3. 915.1 
Entertaining account of Chinese experi- 


ences by an American who was connected 
with the Chinese customs. He has an eye 
for the picturesque and does not enter into 
political discussion. 


Perkins, Edna Brush. The white heart 
of Mojave. 1922. 229p. illus. Boni 
$3. 917.9 
Fascinating story of a journey up Death 
valley made by two adventurous women and 
a guide. More popular in style than Van 
Dyke’s Desert or any of the books by Mary 
Austin. 


Biography 


Agresti, Olivia Rossetti. 
study in practical idealism. 372p. 
Little $3.50. 921 

Although the international institute of agri- 
culture in Rome was his crowning achieve- 
ment, David Lubin was all his life associated 
with fundamental movements, rural credits, 
the parcels post, stable freight rates, co- 
operative marketing, etc. The passion of his 
life was economic justice and this biography 


David Lubin, a 
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has a special significance for all students of 
economic problems and of international or- 
ganization. A long, carefully written book, 
not light reading, but profitable for serious 
readers. The author, a daughter of Michael 
Rosetti, was Mr. Lubin’s secretary. 


Campbell, Mrs. Patrick. My life and 
some letters. 1922. 45lip. illus. 
Dodd $5. 792 


A somewhat sketchy account of her life, 
liberally interspersed with letters. There is 
much of human interest in the story and an 
undercurrent of tragedy. Some unconven- 
tional letters from Shaw and Barrie are of 
particular interest. For larger libraries. 


Holt, Winifred. The light which cannot 
fail. 1922. 419p. Dutton $3.50. 920 
The author has brought together many 
stories of heroic blind men and women and 
then has appended a handbook for the blind 
and their friends in which she discusses the 
psychology, personality and treatment of the 
blind. 


Log cabin lady. 1922. Lit- 
tle $1.50. 921 
The anonymous autobiography of a girl, 
born into crude pioneer surroundings in Wis- 
consin, who married into a prominent Boston 
family and was called on to fill a position of 
social distinction, both here and abroad, tells 
of her struggles to acquire the social graces 
demanded of her new environment. Appeared 
in the Delineator. 


Rogers, W. A. A world worth while. 
1922. 305p. illus. Harper $3. 920 
The reminiscences of an American cartoon- 
ist, staff artist for the New York Daily 
Graphic in the seventies and cartoonist for 
Harper’s Weekly and Life. Informal in 
style and rich in anecdotes of politicians, art- 
ists and men of letters of the past generation. 
See Booklist 19:83 Dec. ’22. 


Simmons, Edward. From seven to sev- 
enty. 1922. 344p. illus. Harper $4. 
921 
One of the entertaining books of bio- 
graphy of the past year. Beginning with his 
childhood in Concord, where he lived in the 
Old Manse, Edward Simmons, one of Amer- 
ica’s foremost mural painters, writes of his 
life as student and artist and associate of 
men of letters and affairs. Throws interesting 
light on an artist’s life in America, and shows 
the historical study necessary for mural 
painting. Full of sparkling anecdotes. 


Mr. Dickens goes 
to the play. 1922. 239p. illus. Put- 
nam. 921 

The author has brought together all the 


108p. illus. 


Woolcott, Alexander. 
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odd bits of information he can find about 
Dickens’ relations to the theatre, with quota- 
tions from his letters and novels. Interesting 
to readers of Dickens but not essential in the 
smaller libraries. 


The American Indian 


Wissler, Clark. The American Indian. 
2d ed. 1922. 474p. illus. Oxford $5. 
970.6 
A revised edition of a work by the curator 
of anthropology in the American Museum of 
Natural History. Intended as “a general 
summary of anthropological research in the 
New World.” Presents a store of information 
on Indian customs and culture. Parsons 
American Indian Life (Huebsch $10) is a 
much larger and handsomer book, in which a 
number of monographs on Indian life in fic- 
tional form are brought together. Both are 
authoritative and suitable for large collec- 
tions. Wissler is better as a source of infor- 
mation. 


Fiction 
Novels of literary merit 


Blaker, Richard. The voice in the wil- 
derness. 1922. 342p. Doran $2. 

Fascinating study of a musical genius who 
is at odds with his family and whose char- 
acter undergoes a gradual change under the 
influence of success in a different art. The 
first part of the book is the best and the con- 
clusion is startling and not at all convincing. 
For larger libraries, 


Bordeaux, Henry. The house that died. 
1922. 259p. Duffield $1.75. 

Story of a French family in the mountains 
bordering on Switzerland. One member of the 
family is guilty of murder and as the others 
learn of his guilt they one by one desert the 
home that has been theirs for generations, 
until the old saying is fulfilled, ‘dead fire, dead 
family.” A tragic but beautiful story. 


Hergesheimer, Joseph. The bright shawl. 
1922. 220p. Knopf, $2. 

A glamorous romance of Cuba in the days 
before the American intervention. It is the 
story of an impressionable, idealistic American 
youth who espoused the cause of the revolu- 
tion and of his friendship with a young Cuban. 
A short tale that flows easily, written in one 
key throughout. Different from any of the 
author’s other novels, 

See Booklist 19:86 Dec. ’22. 


McFee, William. Command. 1922. 3387p. 
Doubleday $1.90. 


A story of the Mediterranean in the dan- 
gerous days of the war, relating a brief, ro- 
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mantic episode in the life of a serious minded 

English seaman. A picturesque company of 

characters is assembled, there are stirring 

happenings, but the movement is leisurely. 
See Booklist 19:86 Dec. ’22. 


Black Pawl. 1922. 


Williams, Ben Ames. 
177p. Dutton $2. 
A well written story of the sea with un- 
usually good character drawing. A grim, un- 
compromising tale, based on enmity between 
father and son, and the tragedy of a father 
who sees his own evil traits fully developed 
in his offspring. 


Novels to suit various tastes 


Broun, Heywood. The boy grew older. 
1922. 291p. Putnam $1.75. 

The boy, deserted by his mother, is left to 
the care of his father, a sporting writer for 
a newspaper. Musical temperament, inherited 
from his mother, interferes with his father’s 
plans for him and determines his career. Has 
some frank talk to which an occasional reader 
may object. It is thin in substance and 
shows many of the weaknesses of the first 
novel but has a certain readable quality. 


Bryant, Marguerite. Richard. 1922. 310p. 
Duffield $2. 

A well-told story of the relations between 
a father and son. The former, a distinguished 
English judge, renounces his personal ambi- 
tions and adopts unusual means to work his 
son’s redemption. 

See Booklist 19:52 Nov. °22. 


The romance of a 
1922. 364p. Bobbs 


Dejeans, Elizabeth. 
million dollars. 
$1.75. 

Fairly successful mystery story in which 
the solution is kept well hidden. Not the best 
of its kind. 

Frazer, Elizabeth. The secret partner. 
206p. Holt $1.75. 

The way in which a Wall street broker is 
influenced by a recurring dream is the theme 
of this story. Appeared in the Saturday Hve- 
ning Post. 

See Booklist 19:20 Oct, ’22. 


Hall, Holworthy. Rope. 
illus. Dodd $1.75. 
The diverting tale of a prodigal youth who 
falls heir to a rundown motion picture theater. 
Entertaining. 


1922. 3038p. 


Johnson, Owen. Skippy Bedelle. 1922. 


316p. Little $1.75. 

Another of the author’s Lawrenceville 
stories introducing some of his earlier char- 
acters. Entertaining to grown ups who 
appreciate a humorous view of boyhood. 

See Booklist 19:86 Dec. ’22, 
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Johnston, Mary. 1492. 1922. 315p. Lit- 
tle $2.50. 

This is romantic history. The story of Co- 
lumbus’ voyages, told by one of his fellow ad- 
ventures. Gives a vivid picture of the period. 
Good reading for high schools. 


Lee, Jennette. The mysterious office. 
1922. 278p. Scribner $1.75. 

An entertaining detective story, well 
worked out. Introduces Millicent Newberry, 
the super-detective, from the author’s The 
Green Jacket (Booklist 14:97 Dec. ’17). 


Lee, Jennette. Uncle Bijah’s ghost. 1922. 
187p. Scribner $1.50. 

Slight but readable little tale of a ghostly 
visitant, explained away by common sense 
and intelligence, and the discovery of buried 
treasure. 

See Booklist 18:331 June ’22, 


Miller, Leo E. The black phantom. 1922. 
225p. Scribner $1.60. 
A fanciful animal story into which Indian 
legend is woven. Tells the story of a black 
jaguar of the South American jungle. 


Mitchell, Ruth Comfort. Jane journeys 
on. 1922. 295p. $1.75. 

Bright readable story of a young girl who 
makes a success of writing. 
See Booklist 18 :333 June ’22. 


Pendexter, Hugh. A Virginia scout. 1922. 
353p. Bobbs $1.75. 

“Adventure and romance in the time of 
Indian warfare just preceding the Revolu- 
tion.” (Booklist.) Suitable for high school 
reading. 

See Booklist 19:22 Oct. ’22. 


Ross, Estelle. The book of noble dogs. 
1922. 289p. Century $2. 

A book for all dog lovers, bringing together 
interesting stories from myth, legend, history 
and literature. If placed in the juvenile col- 
lection would be useful only with the older 
boys and girls. 

Overton, John. My lady April. 1922. 
256p. Stokes $1.90. 

Eighteenth century romance with scenes 
laid in Bath. Has a charming heroine, a 
gypsy lover and a happy ending. 
Rowland, Henry C. Hirondelle. 1922. 

321p. Harper $1.90. 

Tale of American freebooters and adven- 
turers in the early nineteenth century. Rather 
long but moves briskly and should hold in- 
terest. 
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Terhune, Albert Payson. Black Caesar’s 
clan. 1922. 281p. Doran $1.75. 
Mystery story of Florida today, introducing 
a buried treasure motive. Well told. 


Titus, Harold. Timber. 1922. 379p. 
Small $1.75. 

This novel on conservation has enough 
good story interest to carry its moral. Tells 
how young John Taylor, son of Old Luke who 
has done his best to destroy the forests of 
Michigan, is won over to the principles of re- 
forestation. Well told with much fresh inter- 
est in its plot. 


Webster, Henry Kitchell. Joseph Greer 
and his daughter. 1922. 489p. Bobbs 
$2. 

A long, but well written novel. Deals with 
big business affairs and with social life in 
Chicago, but it is interesting chiefly as a 
study of Joseph Greer himself and of the 
daughter who inherits many of his character- 
istics. May not go well in the small library. 


Short Stories 


Connell, Richard. The sin of Monsieur 
Pettipon. 1922. 287p. Doran $1.75. 
Clever short stories reprinted from the 
Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s and other 
magazines. Good light reading, although thé 
humor is sometimes forced. 


Gerould, Katharine Fullerton. Valiant 
dust.’ 1922. 347p. Scribner $2. 

A volume of short stories, highly original, 
finished in style, and up to the author's usual 
standard. Have appeared in Scribner’s, Har- 
per’s, etc. 


Marshall, Edison. The heart of little 
Shikara. 1922. Little $1.90. 

Short stories about animals and outdoor 
life. The title story, the scenes of which 
are laid in Kipling’s India, was given the O. 
Henry Memorial Award for the best short 
story in 1921, 


Children’s Books 


Baker, Olaf. Dusty Star. 1922. 302p. 
illus. Dodd $2. 

Story of a wolf cub who becomes the com- 
panion of a little Indian boy, Dusty Star. 
The style and many of the expressions are 
almost an exact repetition of Shasta of the 
Wolves. Contains more information about 
Indian life than the former story. 


Dix, Beulah Marie. The turned-about 
girls. 1922. 355p. illus. Macmillan 
$1.75. 


A lively, well told story, with a somewhat 
time-worn plot, of two little girls who, under 
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the inspiration of 7'he Prince and the Pauper, 
decide to exchange identities. Seems to 
stress, although perhaps unintentionally, the 
advantages of great wealth. For girls from 
ten to twelve. 


Kritters of the kitchen kingdom, by Aunt 
Jo and Uncle George. 1922. Little 
$1.50. 790 

Humorous rhymes telling how to make 
queer creatures from the ordinary vegetables. 

Similar in idea to Lady Hollyhock but is less 

complicated. The pictures and their sugges- 

tions are excellent and the book may be rec- 
ommended for these in spite of the crudeness 
of the verses. 


Hooker, Ernestine C. Star, the story of 
an Indian pony. 1922. 191p. Double- 
day $1.75. 

An interesting account of the Indian’s ideas 
concerning the white man told by an Indian 
pony. The story lags somewhat, but not 
enough to spoil it for a child. 


Kelland, C. B. Catty Atkins, sailorman. 
1922. 2380p. Harper $1.60. 
This is the third of the Catty Atkins stories 
and is a mixture of mystery and adventure. 
Appeared in the American Boy. 


Mackenzie, Jean Kenyon. African ad- 

venturers. 1922. 182p. Doran $1.25. 

916 

Missionary stories for young people which 

may meet the needs of Sunday school teachers 

and other church workers. By the author of 
Black Sheep. 


Meigs, Cornelia. Helga and the white 
peacock. 1922. 81p. illus. Macmil- 
lan $1. 812 or 822 

A symbolic play of unusual story interest 
and literary quality suitable for presentation 
by children, or, with more elaborate effort, 
by adults. 


Olcott, Frances Jenkins, ed. Grimm’s 
fairy tales. 1922. 367p. illus. Penn 
$3.50. 398 

Fifty-one stories suitable for children. The 
editor’s aim has been “to restore to the chil- 
dren as large a_ collection as_ possible of 

Grimm’s fairy tales unmutilated in their 

literary perfection.’”’” The pictures are by a 

Dutch artist, Mrs. Rie Cramer, and admir- 

ably reflect the spirit of the stories. A beau- 

tiful book. The one defect is that it is bulky 
for little children to handle. 


Skinner, Ada M. & Eleanor L. A little 
child’s book of stories. 1922. 257p. 
illus. Duffield. $3.50. 

Attractive book of well selected stories. 
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Includes old folk and fairy tales as well as Terras, Hilda. The story of a cuckoo’s 


stories by modern writers. Pictures by Jessie 
Wilcox Smith, 


Stefansson, Vilhjalmur. Hunters of the 
great north. 1922. 301p. illus. Har- 
court $2.50. 919.8 

A splendid book for boys although in no 
measure written down for them. Tells how 
the author became an arctic explorer and 
gives an account of his first winter and sum- 
mer in the north. May be the most satisfac- 
tory of his books for many adults also, for it 
is written with the mature knowledge of ten 
years of arctic experience. Gives one the real 
feeling of the north. 

See Booklist 19:93 Dec. ’22. 


egg. 1922. 94p. illus. Dutton. 
598.2 
A book that will charm older children. 
From her window the author saw the cuckoo 
lay her egg in the hedge sparrow’s nest, and 
then quietly watched developments, and took 
pictures with her kodak. Interesting to chil- 
dren in the intermediate grades who know 
something of bird habits. 


With, K. H. The mouse story. 1922. 
147p. illus. Stokes $1.50. 

Although the fact that the book is a 
translation is easily discernible there still 
remains much that will delight children. Into 
the chronicle of this Danish mouse family are 
woven legends of mice famous in other coun- 
tries. 

See Booklist 19:94 Dec. ’22. 





